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MOSQUE AT SALONICA. 


Salonica is the Thessalonica of the New 
Testament. Its most remarkable public 
edifice is the Rotunda, a Pagan temple, 
built more than two thousand years ago. 
Itis now used as a mosque. On the right 
isa fountain, where the Turks, previous to 
saying their prayers, wash the hands, arms, 
face, ears, nostrils, mouth and throat, three 
times, and then wash the feet. They be- 
lieve that by performing these ablutions, 
the parts washed, will at the day of judg- 
ment “ shine in all the bright effulgence of 
the full moon.” Near the top of the mina- 
tet, the crier is to be seen, who, at sun- 
tise and sunset, calls the faithful to prayer. 
(Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—16. 
The River Elbe and the City of Hamburg. 


Let us imagine ourselves, my friendly 
teader, approaching the mouth of the Elbe 
ona fine, clear morning. On the left in 
the distance we shall see what appears to 
be a fortress ona scale so grand as to re- 
mind us of Gibraltar. This we are told is 
Heligolard, famous for its connection with 
the history of the Druids. The Germans 
spell its name Heiligeland, which means 
Holy Land, and refers to the time when the 
old Druids celebrated their religious mys- 
terles upon it. Its coasts, when seen at a 
distance, rise like immense bastions, and 
the little elevations along the top, form a 
tow of turrets which complete the decep- 
fon. Leaving this, however, the lights 
along the shore next attract our attention, 
and two more brilliant than the rest, point 
out the mouth of the river Elbe. The 
thores on both sides, which are becoming 
More distinct every moment, are rapidly 
4pproaching each other in the estuary we 
are about to enter. The water itself now 
changes its appearance to a deep muddy 

ue, 

At the mouth of the Elbe is Cuxhaven, 
4 little port belonging to Hamburg, where 
We take on board a pilot to conduct us up 

















Mosque at Salonica, 


the river. As we advance we are surround- 
ed by vessels of every size and nation, go- 
ing in the same direction with ourselves. 
Here for a moment we stop to watch an 
antique craft, more resembling one of our 
old fashioned wooden bread troughs than 
an honest Dutch Merchantman. Its clumsy 
hulk, huge red sails, and rudder removed 
many feet from the ship, are little in keep- 
ing with the elegant clipper just beyond, 
whose snowy canvass and graceful figure 
are the admiration of usall. On the other 
side a Danish man-of-war lies quietly at 
anchor, while a little further on, a steamer 
is dashing onward, despite the tide and 
current, towards the great mart which we 
ourselves are approaching. 

Most of the shipping which we pass here 
has anchored near Cuxhaven over night, 
as the law prohibits all sailing vessels from 
passing during the night time up the river. 


On the brightest moonlight nights, how- | 


ever, this restriction is removed. The na- 
vigation of the Elbe is at all times difficult 
and even dangerous. This is particularly 
the case in the early spring, after the ice is 
broken up and has descended to the ocean. 
Hence the value of such precautions. 

There is now but little to interest us for 
the first part of our journey up the river. 
The country is low, and the banks are 
dreary and monotonous. The long dikes 
on every side serve too, to shut off every- 
thing from our view. But occasionally as 
we pass onward, the prospect becomes more 
cheerful. Little villages appear, composed 
of a church, a large windmill, such as some 
of my young readers are wont to imitate, 
and perhaps a dozen houses. These last 
have a very lively appearance. The roofs 
are all covered with red tiles, instead of 
slates or shingles, and the window borders 
and doors are decked with a brilliant coat 
of green. 

There is for a long time a peculiar 
strangeness that we feel in gazing at the 
landscape before us. This we cannot at 
present account for. Something is want- 
ing to relieve the prospect, and yet what 
can it be? The houses are all well enough, 
and the churches are in their way faultless. 
The flocks of sheep all look familiar, but 
yet something is gone. Then we think 
that the trees have a very dignified, majes- 








tic look, and a moment after we perceive 
what gives everything this strange air, 
when we notice that as far as the eye can 
reach, not a fence or a hedge is to be seen. 
I have now become used to this fashion, 
but at first it was odd enough, to one 
brought up among the old stone fences and 
stump hedges of the Granite State. 

The portion of the river nearest to Ham- 
burg, is entirely different in appearance.— 
The country becomes more beautiful at 
every step. Large and wealthy towns lie 
along the banks, immense nurseries of 
choice fruit are seen on every side; the 
land is hilly, and the scenery far more ro- 
mantic. At one point a range of hills will 
run down close to the river’s banks, their 
sides formed by several luxuriant terraces, 
and their summits crowned by fantastic pa- 
godas, or white observatories. Then per- 
haps a little haven is formed by two pro- 
jecting promontories, and far up in the dis- 
tance, the residence of some opulent mer- 
chant, embosomed in a perfect paradise of 
trees, meets our eyes. What strikes the 
stranger as the most peculiar is that the 
real signs of life appear so far from the 
river’s mouth. 

Just below Hamburg is the city of Alto- 
na, a beautiful place, and one of great 
wealth. The division line between Altona 
and Hamburg is hardly perceived upon the 
river, and before we anticipate it, the 
steamer has moored itself among the ship- 
ping of the latter city. We leap into a 
boat, and are carried to the shore. 

And now, my friends, before commenc- 
ing our rambles, shall we not look up our 
hotel? Perhaps our tastes differ ; perhaps 
you would seek a place where every luxu- 
ty and every attention would be supplied. 
If so there are many such, and they are 
alike the world over. But if you would 
see German life as it is, and find amuse- 
ment in national contrasts, be kind enough 
to go with me to a central part of the city, 
and look for a moment at a curious build- 
ing near the Exchange, upon which is the 
modern sign of Hotel zum Kaiser’s Hof.— 
The exterior alone is enough to excite our 
curiosity. The roof made of different parts 
at a hundred different angles, rises high 
above the rest of the buildings, while the 
antique carvings, the ponderous doors, the 








little round towers and irregular windows, 
proclsim its great antiquity. The date 
1618 over the main entrance can hardly be 
resisted, and we conclude to enter. The 
interior, besides all its modern improve- 
ments, has still the appearance of a house 
built centuries ago. The landlord we shall 
find to be a good-natured, pleasant man, 
always ready in his old-fashioned, brotherly 
way, to do a kindness to his guests. 
Cousin WILLIAM. 
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CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—1. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The one ordained by the Most High, to 
be the mother of the Savior of the world, 
was of humble origin, dwelling in obscuri- 
ty inthe little town of Nazareth. Here 
also dwelt Joseph, to whom she was espous- 
ed. They both descended from the house 
of David, from which it was foretold the 
great Messiah should spring. When the 
heavenly messenger announced to Mary 
that she, the truly ‘* favored among wo- 
men,” should be the mother of our Lord, 
we cannot wonder that her surprise was 
great, or that she at first could scarcely be- 
lieve the words of the angel; but when 
the messenger said, ** With God nothing 
shall be impossible,” her doubts seem to 
have been entirely removed, and from that 
time she was filled with inexpressible joy, 
for she with the rest of the daughters of 
Jaccb, had long indulged a hope of being 
selected by God to be the honored mother 
of the Savior of Israel, and she therefore 
expressed her perfect acquiescence in the 
pleasure of the Almighty, by these words: 
** Behold the handmaid of the Lord! be it 
unto me according to thy word.” 

Augustus Cesar, the Roman Emperor, 
having at this time issued an edict for a 
general taxation on all the nations and 
towns subject to the empire, King Herod 
commanded all under his government “ to 
assemble in the city of his people, or place 
of his descent, that an estimate might be 
made of their persons and effects.” Pur- 
suant to this order, Joseph and Mary, as 
descendants from the line of David, de- 
parted from Nazareth, and came to Bethle- 
hem, a city of Judea, the place of the na- 
tivity of David and his ancestors. So nu- 
merous were the people that repaired to 
this place on aecount of the decree, that 
every dwelling was occupied, and they 
were compelled to take up their abode in 
a stable. Inno noble and lofty castle did 
our Savior first awake to life, but as if to 
be a perfect example of humility to all his 
followers, he was born ina manger ina 
lowly stable. Though as the Son of God, 
he is “ the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
the express image of his person,” and his 
“throne is forever and ever,” yet as the 
son of man, he is wrapped in mean swad- 
dling clothes, and takes up his habitation 
with the beasts of the field. 

The humble manner in which our Lord 
made his appearance upon earth, did not 
long, however, eclipse the glory of his de- 
scent, fora heavenly messenger was des- 
patched from above to apprise mankind of 
the glorious news, which was no sooner 
proclaimed than a number of the celestial 
choir were heard to resound the praises of 
the Almighty for this wonderful display of 
his goodness to man, 

Soon after his birth, our Savior, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic institution, was present- 

ed to God in the temple, his parents. pay- 
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ing for him five shekels, together with an 
offering, which for the poorer people con- 
sisted of a pair of turtle doves or two 
young pigeons; a ceremony in commemo- 
ration of the divine mercy in sparing the 
first born of Israel when those of Egypt 
were destroyed. During the presentation 
of the holy infant, there came into the 
temple a pious and venerable old man, 
named Simeon, to whom it had been re- 
vealed that he should not die until he had 
seen the Savior. Accordingly it was sig- 
nified to him that the child here presented 
was the long expected Messiah, the Re- 
deemer of Israel, and with great joy he 
embraced the holy infant, and said, ‘“* Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all thy people; 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel.” 

Having, in every respect, complied with 
the ceremonies and rites contained in th: 
law of Moses, Joseph and Mary, with the 
child Jesus, entered into Galilee, to their 
own city, Nazareth, but did not lung abide 
there, for having adjusted their affairs 
they returned again to Bethlehem, the 
place of our Lord’s nativity. They seem 
to have considered it necessary that the 
Savior should reside for a time in the place 
of his birth, in order to his being acknow- 
ledged the Messiah sent by God. What- 
ever their motives might have been for this 
removal, it is evident from Scripture, that 
while they were in Bethlehem, certain Ma- 
gi, or wise men, came, in consequence of a 
star which they had seen in the East, and 
inquired for the King of the Jews, declar- 
ing that they had come to pay him the 
adoration due to his dignity. 

The arrival of the wise men greatly 
alarmed the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
Herod, whose ambitious mind could brook 
no thought of a rival, would not believe 
the report, but disguising his feelings, he 
treated the wise men with respect, and 
urged them to proceed on their way, and 
when they had found the child, to send him 
word, that he also might pay his adorations. 
This, however, was mere pretence and hy- 
pocricy, for Herod had made a vow in his 
heart that he would destroy the child as 
soon as he was found, for he looked upon 
the Savior as an earthly prince, who would 
expel him and his descendents from the 
throne of Judea, instead of one whose king- 
dom was wholly spiritual, and whose throne 
was not to be established upon earth, but 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. The tyrant 
laid his plans with the utmost subtilty ; he 
declined accompanying the wise men in 
person, and did not even send any atten- 
dants with them to secretly inform him of 
the abode of the Messiah. The wise men, 
still guided by their celestial messenger, 
went to the habitation of the infant, and 
after having accomplished the design of 
their mission, they were about to return to 
Jerusalem, but being warned by a dream of 
Herod’s design, they pursued another 
course to their own country, and thus de- 
feated his malicious purpose. 

Joseph, in obedience to the Almighty’s 
command, rose that very night and fled 
into Egypt, and was there until the death 
of Herod. After this event he desired to 
go back to Bethlehem, but learning that 
Herod was succeeded by his son, he feared 
to return, and therefore took up his abode 
in Galilee, then under the government of 
a very mild and benevolent prince, called 
Antipas. The Evangelist says, that Jo- 
seph, with the infant and his mother, re- 
sided in Nazareth, *‘ that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, 
He shall be called a Nazarene.” 

We gather from the Scriptures that the 
faculties of our Savior’s mind were enlarg- 
ed in proportion to the growth of his body, 
until he arrived at the very perfection of 
wisdom. Even at the early age of twelve 
years, he is found in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, both asking and answering questions 
of the wisest men of the age in a manner 
which astonished al! who listened. After 
this, our Lord returned home with his pa- 
rents, and with all humility was subject to 
them until his public ministry commenced, 
as is supposed at about the age of thirty. 
Previous to this he had been baptized by 
John in Jordan, and had receivrd a most 
convincing testimony of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s approbation, by the miraculous de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost upon him while 
praying on the banks ofthat river, in the 





presence of a great multitude of spectators. 
First, however, before his public ministry 
commenced, he retired to the wilderness, 
where he fasted forty days and nights, and 
probably meditated upon his mission.— 
Here, the Scriptures inform us, he resisted 
with firmness all the temptations of Satan, 
and came forth pure and unsullied, and in 
a fit frame of mind to preach the great 
truths of the Gospel. John the Baptist 
had in the mean time been foretelling the 
approach of the Savior of the world, so 
that his coming was anxiously expected.— 
By many our Savior’s words were received 
with great joy, and the divinity of his mis- 
sion was fully proved by the miracles he 
was constantly performing. Crowds fol- 
lowed him from place to place, many at- 
tracted by real affection for him, and many 
out of curiosity, to witness the wonderful 
miracles which they could not doubt. Our 
limits will only permit us to allude to a 
few of these, among which, are the turning 
the water into wine at the wedding at Cana 
in Galilee,—the miraculous draught of 
fishes,—the division of the five loaves 
among the vast multitude, so that all were 
abundantly filled,—the raising of Lazarus 
to life,—the healing of the lepers,—the 
raising of the widow’s son, and many more 
which are fully related in the Scriptures, 
to which we refer you. Everywhere our 
Savior taught and preached with an energy 
and power which astonished the multitudes 
who listened daily to him. 

So many were converted to his doctrines, 
and so much was he beloved, and so great 
was the influence that he was gaining over 
the people, that the jealousy of those in 
power was aroused, and fearing lest he 
should gain the ascendeacy, they put in 
train a plan which finally led to his unjust 
condemnation and crucifixion. He was 
betrayed by one of the twelve Apostles.— 
One of those whom he had so loved and 
trusted. He was charged with crimes of 
which he was entirely innocent, but when 
he was reviled he answered not, for he 
knew that it was the will of his Father 
that he should suffer for the sins of men. 
When he was in an agony of mental saf- 
fering in view of his crucifixion, he prayed 
“‘ifit be possible let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done.’’ The divine Savior, so meek 
and lowly in heart, and who so loved chil- 
dren that he said ‘* Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” was also 
the “* Mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” It was for our sakes 
he suffered himself to be crucified and slain 
by wicked men. But he has risen from 
the grave, ascended to heaven again, and 
lives forever to intercede for those who put 
their trust in him. Other facts in his his- 
tory might be given, but they are familiar 
to all readers of the New Testament. 

What wonderful love is this! How 
great should be our love to him—how con- 
stant our obedience to, his commands—how 
firm’our faith in him as our Redeemer. 

The predictions of the Prophets in the 
Old Testament being fulfilled so many 
years after, in the history of our Savior, as 
recorded in the New Testament, is conclu- 
sive evidence of his Divine character, and 
of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 

EstTELLE. 

















ORIGINAL. 


“T SHALL GO TO HEAVEN IF I AM GOOD.” 


Said a friend to a little girl, at the fune- 
ral of her mother, ‘“* We have no doubt 
your mother is in heaven, and you will go 
there when you die, if you love God.” * ] 
sholl go to heaven,” she replied, * if I am 
good.” Justa fortnight from that time, 
at the same hour of the day, her funeral 
was attended, and her corpse lay in the 
same place, where her mother’s was laid 
during the funeral services ; but her hap- 
py spirit, we trust, was with her Savior 
and her mother in heaven. 

Emma Jane Exizasets Knicut, died 
at Westford, Ct., April 7, aged 7 years and 
5months. She was the daughter of pious 
parents, and had early and constant reli- 
gious instructions. Always sedate and 
thoughtful, she began early to manifest 
more than usual interest in religious sub- 
jects. This interest increased with her 
years, till at her death she seemed like a 
mature christian, ripe for heaven. She 





was a sweet singer, as was also | er moth- 
er, and the hymns which she d-.ighted to 
sing, were such as these : 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood,” &c. 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord,” &c. 
Those sweet voices, which were so often 
heard in God’s earthly temple, are now, we 
trust, in perfect unison wita the golden 
harps of the redeemed in his temple above. 
Emma Jane was a praying child, and 
seemed to take great delight in the exercise. 
During the past winter she was repeatedly 
found, by her parents, in a cold room by 
herself praying; and when they entered 
she was not moved or disturbed by them, 
but kept on, intent upon her devotions, as 
though she heard them-not. Her prayers 
were usually her own, and expressed with 
great propriety of language, and serious- 
ness of manner. She prayed repeatedly 
with and for those that visited her in her 
last sickness; and once her paster’s heart 
was deeply affected by a short but appro- 
priate prayer she offered for him, as he sat 
by her bedside. She conversed on the sub- 
ject of religion with an intelligence beyond 
her years, and quoted and applied portions 
of God’s Word like a christian of long ex- 
perience. A few days before she died, her 
pastor was conversing with her, and she 
repeated the first three verses of the 14th 
chapter of John, “ Let not your heart be 
troubled,” &c., and asked, ** What does it 
mean by many mansions?” She was told 
that Christ had made ample provisions, to 
receive all that loved him. ‘* What is to 
love him?” she immediately asked ; ‘* is it 
to keep his commandments?’ The day 
but one before her death, her pastor saw 
her again. It seemed evident that she 
could not recover; but she conversed upon 
death familiarly, and without fear, and of 
heaven as if she was then on the very verge 
of it. She was asked if she was not afraid 
to die. ‘ Nu,” said she. “Is it on ac- 
count of sin?” she immediately asked.— 
“Yes, are you not a sinner?” ‘I am,” 
she replied. ‘“ Why then are you not 
afraid to die?”’ ‘I am going to repent of 
all my sins—I hope I have repented of 
some.” She was sensible that she could 
not recover, and expressed no anxiety 
about it; but spoke of dying and going to 
heaven, to see her Savior and her mother. 
She retained her reason to the last, al- 
though her sickness was very distressing, 
and spoke of heavenly things when she 
could speak only in a whisper. What 
heavenly visions were presented to her be- 
fore she quite forsook her clay, we cannot 
tell, but she raised her hands and exclaim- 
ed, “* Mother! Mother !” as if she saw her. 
These were her last words, She soon fell 
asleep in Jesus. Did not ministering spi- 
rits hover around her dying couch, and 
might not that happy mother be among 
them? Be that as it may, itis a singular 
fact that the last words of that mother were 
words of maternal tenderness for this child, 
and the last words of the child were ‘* Mo- 
ther! mother!’ They were lovely in their 
lives, and in their death not long divided. 
Dear children, when you read this, re- 
member the words of Emma Jane, ‘J shall 
go to heavenif Iam good.” If you would 
be good, you must love Christ; and to 
love Christ is to keep his commandments. 
Do this, and you will be happy in life, 
peaceful in death, and receive a crown of 
righteousness in heaven. A. 
Westford, Ct., April 18, 1856. 
_[ Hartford Religious Herald please to copy.] 


fjistorp. 
THE HUZZAS OF POSTERITY. 


‘ A little boy, near Hagerstown, in Mary- 
land, was one day pointing out to mea 
copse of trees as the place where Washing- 
ton, at the head of the Virginia Rangers, 
fought a battle, long before the revolution, 
with some Indians headed by French from 
Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg. The little 
fellow had some balls of lead which had 
been fired in that battle, chopped from the 
centres of the now massive, and aged oaks. 
I saw the sunbeam of some moral emotion 
was in his eyes; and I asked him further 
of Washington, the brave youth who led 
the Virginians into that thicket when the 
war-whoop shook its boughs, and the rifle 
rung through its gloom. His mind seem- 
ed to glance like lightning through the il- 
lustrious deeds of arms in which Washing- 
ton had engaged, and settled down at the 
scene of Yorktown. He told me of one 

















circumstance, said he, ‘ When the British 
troops were marched out of their entrench. 
ments to lay down their arms, Washington 
told the American army, “ My boys, let 
there be no insults over a conquered foe! 
when they lay down their arms, don’t huz. 
za; posterity will huzza for you!’ 

I could have hugged the little boy to my 
bosom. Although he had been able to 
read but a short time, yet his mind had 
drunk deep in the moral greatness of the 
act which spared the feelings of a fallen 
foe. I asked him what it was that Wagh- 
ington said posterity would do, he quickly 
answered, ‘ huzza.’ 

* Huzza, then!’ said I; and he sent his 
clear, wild shout into the battle-wood, and 
I shouted with him, ‘ Huzza for Washing. 
ton !’ 





ORIGINAL. 


DEBORAH. 


Deborah lived about 1300 years before 
Christ. She dwelt with her husband La- 
pidoth under that palm tree so distinguish- 
ed as the palm of Deborah, between Ramah, 
where Rachel died, and Bethel, where Ja. 
cob worshipped. Here all the children of 
Israel came up to her for judgement. The 
people of Israel departed from God, and 
from the laws of Moses, and for twenty 
years had they been mightily oppressed by 
Jabin, but during this long period no priest 
called the people to repentance, no prophet 
was commissioned to promise them relief. 

We may imagine Deborah dwelling 
among her people, a strong-minded, en- 
lightened woman ;—she saw their sins, and 
she warned those around her of the evil of 
departing from Jehovah; she recalled his 
past acts of judgement and mercy. 

The prophetess of Israel was still the 
wife of Lipadoth, and her authority was 
that of piety, wisdom, and love. She was 
inspired to call upon Barak to gather an 
army, and take his station on Mount Ta- 
bor, where the Lord would deliver the 
enemy into his hand. But the appointed 
general knew so well the value of her pre- 
sence, in inspiring the people with confi- 
dence, that he said unto her, ‘ If thou wilt 
go with me I will go; but if thou wilt not 
go with me, then 1 will not go.” Deborah, 
with her native purity and nobleness o: 
soul, at once replied, ‘I will surely go wit! 
thee, notwithstanding the journey that 
thou takest shall not be for thine honor, 
for the ord shall sell Sisera into the hani 
of & woman.’ 

And when Deborah gave the signal, 
‘Up! for this is the day in which the Lori 
hath delivered Sisera into thine hands; is 
not the Lord gone ont before the?’ Barak 
with his entire army, consisting of 10,000 
men, then departed from mount Tabor.— 
The victory was complete; Jehovah tri- 
umphed ; the hosts of the enemy were van- 


quished. Deborah, in her joyous out- | 


bursts of praise and thanksgiving, raised 4 
song of most triumphant yet grateful exul- 
tation in a strain of the loftiest and purest 
poetry, such as the prophets and psalmists 
of Israel alone can pour forth. Anda 
‘mother in Israel’ might well exult in 
deliverance from one whose track was 
marked by lust and carnage. After Isra:! 
was restored to liberty, we hear no more 
of Deborah, but ‘the land had rest forty 
years.’. She returns to her home; nv 
monuments are erected to her memory, 
the ‘ palm tree’ was her fitting memorial. 
M. H. J. 











Learning. 


ORIGINAL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Busy memory often takes me back to my 
happy school-days, in the small, but enter- 
prising town of Essex, Mass. Perhaps !' 
will interest some of the readers of the 
Companion to know that my teacher, for « 
number of years, was David Choate Esq., °! 
Essex, brother of the Hon. Rufus Choa'e. 
the statesman and orator. He was one! 
the best teachers, I think, that ever under: 
took to teach the young idea how to shov'. 
He was mild but firm; and always b«'! 
good order in school, yet he scarcely ev * 
had recourse to the rod. He always mt 
us with a smile, in the morning, and som “ 
thing new for us to learn; our lesso 
were never dull nor irksome, everythi < 
was made pleasant and interesting, by 0‘ 
kind and devoted teacher ;—yes, kind ne 
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was to all, and I shall remember him with 

atitude, as long as I remember anything. 
And my beloved school-mates — where are 
they? Gone, I hardly know whither ; 
many, alas! were ‘laid low’ by death’s icy 
hand, while in the bloom of life and health. 
Some have become teachers, while others 
are now heads of families, and respectable 
members of society. 

There was one of my classmates whose 
image will never be obliterated from my 
memory, While I live. She was my con- 
stant companion to and from school, and 
many happy hours did we spend together 
in the school-room, and by the way. But 
Augusta F was too frail to buffet the 
storms of this world, and although scarcely 
seventeen years of age, death claimed his 
own. Only three days before her death, 
she was in school, and we knew not then 
that her lovely rosy cheeks were caused by 
the hectic flush of disease, and that before 
another rising sun she would be laid upon 
her dying bed, but so it was. And I can 
never forget that day, her last in school ; 
her eyes shone with an unnatural bright- 
ness, and her cheeks vied with the rose in 
color, bat not with health. I recollect how 
hard she tried to write her weekly compo- 
sition, but her hand trembled so she could 
not use her pen, and laid it aside, saying 
she would finish it on the morrow; but 
the morrow’s sun found her preparing for 
eternity. On the following Sabbath we 
saw the remains of our beloved Augusta 
deposited in the cold, damp grave, and a 
solemn scene it was ; not one dry eye was 
there, for all that knew her loved her. 

But Augusta F—— was not the only 
one of our happy bapd that was called to 
fill an early grave,—two others were taken 
from among us, ‘ the loveliest of us all.’— 
And it must be so in this world,—friends 
must part. But our blessed Savior has 
promised all the faithful a home where 
partings never come. May we all meet in 





that happy home. W. B. A. 
Danvers, Mass. 
weer esr aie 








Parental. 
SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 


A plain marble stone, ina New England 
church-yard, bears this brief inscription, 
‘She always made home happy.’ 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved 
husband, after sixty years of wedded life. 
He might have said of his departed wife,she 
was beautiful and accomplished, and an 
ormament to society, and yet not said she 
made home happy. He might have added, 
she was a Christian, and not have been 
able to say, ‘She always made home happy.’ 

What a rare combination of virtues and 
gtaces this wife and mother must have 
possessed. How wisely she must have 
ordered her house! In what patience she 
must have possessed her soul! How self- 
denying she must have been. How tender 
and loving! How thoughtful for the com- 
fort of all about her ! 

Her husband did not seek happiness in 
public places, because he found purer and 
tweeter enjoyment at home. 

Her children, when away, did not dread 
foreturn, for there was no place to them 
dear as home. There was their mother 
thinking for them, and praying for them, 
and longing for their coming. 

When tempted, they thought of her.— 
When in trouble, they remembered her 
kind voice and her ready sympathy. When 
sick, they must go home; they could not 
die away from their dear mother. 

This wife and mother was not exempt 
from the cares common to her place. She 
toiled; she suffered disappointments and 

Teavements she was afflicted in her own 
Person, but yet she was submissive and 
cheerful, The Lord's will concerning her 
vas. her will, and so she passed away, 
faving this sweet remembrance behind 
her: *She always made home happy.’ 

NM. Y. Evangelist. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN HYMNS. 


There is a chord in every human soul 
which is touched by poetry; hence the 
Magical power of ballads, national songs, 
ind religious hymns. Listen to the snatch- 
* of popular ditties which you hear in the 
“teets, from passers-by, after you have 
gone to bed, and you will own that metre 
ind music have avenues to human souls, 
‘nd, consequently, that they should be 

ly employed in religion. There is 











reason to believe that versified truth has | 


peculiar force upon the mind, as it is cer- 
tain that it affords aid to the memory. Lu- 
ther and other reformers felt this, and 
hence arose the wonderfully rich collection 
of hymns in the German language, to 
which there is, perhaps, nothing compara- 
ble on earth. To this stcck Luther him- 
selt contributed much. He was aided by 
Hans Sachs, the poetical shoemaker. In 
a later period came Paul Gerhardt, the 
greatest hymn-writer of Germany, if not of 
the world. Wherever there are pious Ger- 
mans, you find them with their beloved 
hymn-books; and by frequent use, they 
generally know great numbers of those 
hymns by heart. 

It is an error to confine children to the 
learning of children’s hymns, because when 
they become older, these will have lost 
much of their fitness. Why should we 
not fill our children’s minds witb the choic- 
est evangelical hymns in the language ?— 
These they will remember after we are 
dead and gone. They should not merely 
be learned once, and then left for others, 
but repeated again and again, and sung 
over, in order to fix them in the memory, 
and to lay a basis for the most lasting as- 
sociations. Theold words, and the old 
tune, come back to us with indescribable 
tenderness. Let the pious mother, when 
causing her boy to learn some sacred song, 
say to herself, ‘ Perhaps, years hence, my 
son will remember the saving truth of this 
hymn, as having been taught him by his 
mother.’ 








Nursery. 


LITTLE MISS DOLLY AND MARY. 
‘Mamma, may I play with my doll ? 
‘Yes, Mary; you have been a good lit- 

tle girl, and deserve to be indulged.’ 

So Mary sat down in a corner and plac- 
ed Dolly ina chair before her. ‘ Now, 
my little pet,’ said she, ‘listen for a short 
time—I wish to tell you some things that 
all little girls ought to know: you must 
mind all that older persons say to you ;— 
you must never speak when any one else 
is talking; you must not eat with your 
fingers, and get your nice, clean hands, and 
face, and dress, all soiled, and make your- 
self look like a pig; you must not take 
hold of any one’s ribbons or dress, for you 
might soil them; and, above all, you must 
say your prayers, and’—here Mary paused 
and looked towards her mother, who was 
smiling in real amusement at the manner 
in which her own admonitions to her little 
daughter were repeated. 

‘Mamma,’ she at length inquired, ‘ do 
dolls go to heaven?” 

‘No, my love.’ 

*Why not ?” 

* Because they have no souls.’ 

* What are souls ?’ 

‘Souls are possessed only by human be- 
ings. You haveasoul. It is that within 
you by which you think or reflect; and it 
will live forever, even after your body shall 
moulder in the grave. If you are good, 
your soul will live with God in heaven; 
but if you are wicked, it will exist in pain 
forever.’ 

* Mamma, how can I be good?’ 

* By loving God, and doing all he has 
commanded in his Holy Word.’ 

‘Oh, mamma! I would rather never die, 
but stay here always with you and my doll, 
and—no, no; I do not mean that, either— 
mamma, don’t cry”—and little Mary ran 
to her mother, and, throwing her arms 
around her neck, tried to kiss away the 
tears that were fast coursing down her 
cheeks. 

‘Mamma, I would rather die with you, 
and go to heaven, where dear papa is, of 
whom you tell me so often. You say he 
cannot come to us, but that we must go to 
him. We will go together, mamma; and 
then we will be so happy!’ 

How many a widow and her fatherless 
ones would love to go together to that bles- 
sed place of re-union! But it may be so 
—but seldom. 

Little Mary’s mother spoke not in reply 
to her confident and hopeful words; but 
her heart responded Amen, as she pressed 
her little darling yet closer to her throb- 
bing heart. 

Winter passed—spring came—and sum- 
mer followed, and brought to New Orleans 
the malignant scourge of 1853; and among 
its victims were little Mary and her faith- 














ful, loving mamma. They filled one grave, 
and doubtless entered together into the 
blessedness of the better world. No tear- 
drops moistened their hurriedly made. 
grave; forall said, * What a blessed thing 
it is they went together!’ ‘ Yes,’ said an 
eminent physician standing by, ‘I here 
learned to look upon death unmoved, but 
my heart ever melts at the desolatcness of 
bereaved orphanage. Yes, it is well that 
they have gone together !'—[Ch. Adv. 








Religion. 








THE EARNEST LISTENER, 


A pious clergyman had a careless and 
idle son, who left his home, went on board 
a vessel, and sailed to a foreign land. His 
sorrowful parents could only pray for him, 
and send him good advice when they wrote 
to him. The ship which contained their 
boy reached a distant port, and was there 
waiting to take in a fresh cargo, when the 
sailors went on shore and brought back 
with them a little native boy, who could 
play some curious kinds of music. He 
amused them for a long time, but at last 
he said, ‘ You must take me on shore.’— 
The sailors told him that he must not go 
yet. ‘ O, indeed I cannot stay any longer,’ 
replied the little black boy, ‘ and I will try 
to tell you why. A kind Christian mis- 
sionary has come near the village where I 
live. From him 1 have learned all 1 know 
about Jesus Christ, in whom I now wish to 
believe. This is about the hour when he 
meets us under the shade of a tree, to tell 
us more; I want to go to hear him.’ 

The sailors were quite overcome by the 
boy’s cries, and at once rowed him ashore. 
The clergyman’s thoughtless son was 
struck with the words of the little heathen 
boy. He felt condemned by them. ‘ Here 
am I,’ said he to himself, ‘the son of a 
minister in England, knowing far more 
about Jesus Christ than that poor boy, and 
yet caring far less about him! That little 
fellow is now earnestly listening to the 
word of life, while I am living quite care- 
less about it!’ 

In great distress of mind he retired that 
night to his hammock; but his pious fa- 
ther’s instructions came back to his 
thoughts, and reminded him how he might 
seek and find that salvation which he so 
much needed. He became a real Christian; 
and great was the joy in his English home 
when the happy tidings reached his pa- 
rents. 

Are there none of our young readers to 
whom the desire of this heathen boy, to 
hear more of Christ, should come with 
equal force? With so many more ways 
than he had of knowing the true God, and 
Jesus Christ his Son, how few children in 
our own land show half his eager desire for 
religious knowledge, or are so sincerely 
desirous to believe in the Savior! 

[ Juv. Miss. Herald. 


Morality. 
MR. DODD’S ‘SERMON ON MALT. 


Mr. Dodd was a minister who lived,many 
years ago, a few miles from Cambridge, 
England, and having several times been 
preaching against drunkenness, some of 
the Cambridge scholars (conscience, which 
is sharper than ten thousand witnesses, be- 
ing their monitor) were very much offend- 














“ed, and thought he made reflections on 


them. Some time after, Mr. Dodd was 
walking towards Cambridge, and met some 
of the gownsmen, who, as soon as they 
saw him at a distance, resolved to make 
some ridicule of him. As soonas he came 
up, they accosted him with ‘ Your servant, 
sir!’ He replied, ‘ Your servant, gentle- 
men.’ They asked him if he had not been 
preaching very much against drunkenness 
of late? He answered in the affirmative. 
They then told him they had a favor to 
beg of him, and it was that he would 
preach a sermon to them there, from a text 
they should choese. He argued that it 
was an imposition, for a man ought to 
have some consideration before preaching. 
‘They said they would not put up with a 
denial, and insisted upon his preaching im- 
mediately (in a hollow tree which stood by 
the road side) from the word MALT. He 
then began: ‘ Beloved, let me crave your 
attention. I am a little man—come at a 
short notice—to preach a short sermon— 
from a short text—to a thin congregation 





—in an unworthy pulpit. Beloved, my 
text is Malt. I cannot divide it into sen- 
tences, there being none; nor into words, 
there being but one; I must therefore, of 
necessity, divide it into letters, which I 
find in my text to be these four—M. A. 
L. T. M. is moral, A. is allegorical, L. is 
literal, T. is theological. The moral is to 
teach you rustics good manners ; therefore. 
M., my masters, A., all of you, L., leave 
off, T., tippling. The allegorical is, when 
one thing is spoken of, and another meant. 
The thing spoken off is malt. The thing 
meant is the spirit of malt, which you rus- 
tics make, M, your meat, A, your apparel, 
L, your liberty, and T, your trust. The 
literal is, according to the letters, M, much, 
A, ale, L, little, T, trust. The theological 
is according to the effects it works in some, 
M, murder, in others, A, adultery; in all, 
L, looseness of life; and in many, T, 
treachery. I shall conclude the subject, 
first, by way of exhortation. M, my mas- 
ters, A, all of you, L, listen, T, to my text. 
Second, by way of caution. M, my mas- 
ters, A, all of you, L, look for, T, the 
truth. Third, by way of communicating 
the truth, which is this: a drunkard is the 
annoyance of modesty ; the spoil of civility; 
the destruction of reason; the robber’s 
agent; the alehouse’s benefactor; his 
wife’s sorrow ; his children’s trouble ; his 
own shame ; his neighbor’s scoff; a walk- 
ing swill-bowl; the picture of a beast; the 
monster of a man! 





A NOBLE REPLY. 


That was a noble reply which Augustus 
made, and one which we wish all boys 
would remember, when any one asks them 
to tell a falsehood. One day, when Au- 
gustus was sent to the grocery by his mo- 
ther, to get some milk in a pitcher, Robert 
wanted to go in his stead; and when they 
got into the street, he tried to force the 
pitcher out of his brother’s hand. Augus- 
tus held the pitcher fast, till at last it was 
broken to pieces in the scuffle, by falling 
on the ground. Augustus began to cry 
bitterly. A person who was in the street, 
and saw how it happened, came up and 
told him to say, when he got home, that 
the woman who sold the milk had broken 
the pitcher. Augustus wiped his eyes, and 
looking steadfastly in the person’s face, 
said,‘ That would be telling a lie ; I will 
tell the truth, then my mother will not 
scold me; but if she should, I would rath- 
er be scolded than tell a lie.’ 








Natural fistory. 








A BEAR FIGHT. 


Meder Perriage residing in Franklin Co. 
N. Y., writes a letter to his brother Wil- 
liam H. Perriage, dated Jan. 1st, 1856, as 
follows : 

** As you wish to hear my hunting story, 
I will try and give it to you, but I don’t 
think I can do it justice. 1 went into the 
woods in the neighborhood of Raquett 
Lake to hunt deer, and having shot two I 
started for the shanty usually occupied by 
hunters in that quarter, and soon came 
across a bear track. I followed this track, 
but not far before I saw the old chap. I 
drew up my rifle and fired, but it seems 
without effect, for he turned and made di- 
rectly towards me. I attempted to re-load 
but had no time; we were soon in close 
quarters. I commenced beating him off 
with my gun, but through some mishap I 
lost hold of that, and the bear and I clinch- 
ed. I threw him down, but I soon found 
that the underside was his advantage, 
for he tore my clothes and skin unmerciful- 
ly. We struggled and rose up again. I 
thought of my knife, but he hugged me so 
close ‘that I could not get at it. He ut- 
tempted to bite my face, and taking a hint 
from my enemy, I caught his nose in my 
teeth, and you had better believe I shut 
down on him tight, for he soon loosed his 
hold around me, so that I had an opportu- 
nity to reach my knife, which I improved 
without delay. Being thus armed I gave 
him several cuts and thrusts in rapid suc- 
cession, and he beat aretreat. He did 
not go far, however, before he fell, having 
been mortally wounded. 

The fight being over I sat down to take 
breath, and I thought of home and the 
danger I had escaped. I will say to you 
that fighting a bear is no child’s play, and 
although not seriously injured in this, I 
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don't care to have another—it is not very OBITUARY. GETTING ALONG. Poetrp 
pleasant. While I had the old fellow’s Died in Boston, April 21st, S. Heper Dana, About thirty miles above pelea ag N.C., | ss 
nose in my mouth I discovered he had a] aged 14 years, only son of Samuel T. Dana. | lived three fellows, named respectively Barham, | ‘pieitiiads a 
very bad breath, and nothing but my cri- The career of the subject of this notice was | Stone, and Gray, on the banks of the North- | : 
tical situation enabled me to withstand it. | short, but was long enough to afford lessons of | east river. They came down to Wilmington | THOUGHTS, 


Deliver me from being obliged to kiss or 
fight a bear.” 
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LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 21. 
New York, April, 1856. 

My dear young friends:—Have you ever 
been to New York? Have you ever walked in 
Broadway, and wondered where all the people 
you met there could have come from? They 
say that a countryman, visiting New York for 
the first time, and seeing such a constant 
stream of people, asked, with much interest,— 
“ What church is out?” It does indeed seem 
as if all the churches were out, and people were 
hurrying to get home to dinner. You feel as 
if you were of so little importance, among so 
many thousands! and that, if anything should 
happen to you, nobody would stop more than 
half a minute, to ask who was killed? and then 
hurry on again. Such thoughts as these come 
in the midst of a crowd in a great city, and you 
know what it is to be alone, though surrounded 
by a multitude. But, though the men and wo- 
men who hasten to and fro, know and care no- 
thing for you, there is One Eye which never 
looses sight of the least child of his love. 
“ Thou artas much His care. as if beside, 
Nor man, nor angel lived in Heaven or earth.” 
Whether you are walking alone by the sea- 
shore, or in the pleasant woods, or kneeling in 
your own chamber at home, or the least notic- 
ed one amidst a crowd, that same Eye watches 
you with looks of love. A little child who 
holds his father’s hand, believes that he is safe, 
even when surrounded by danger. The child 
who holds fast by his Heavenly Father’s hand, 
is always safe, and never lonely. When the 
Angel of Death comes and beckons him to fol- 
low, the child need not fear, but only grasp 
closer still the hand of Jesus, and step boldly 
across the narrow threshold, into 


“ Those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the war- 
dens.” 


A few days ago, [ heard a good missionary 
speak to a Sabbath-school, and he told us a 
beautiful story, which I wish you could all 
have heard. He had been a missionary to 
Syria. You know the Bible was written there. 
He said that, in that country, they can under- 
stand some things in the Bible better than we 
can. That verse,“ My sheep know my voice 
and they follow me,” was real to them. Then 
he told this story: “ Ashepherd wished to lead 
his flock toa green meadow, on the other side 
of a rapid stream. He did not attempt to drive 
them across; but he went first himself, and, 
when he had reached the other side, he called 
ina gentle tone, in the same voice they knew 
so well. The stream was deep, and the water 
ran swiftly. The sheep looked earnestly at 
their Shepherd, but stood hesitating, afraid to 
trust themselves to the deceitful waves. Still 
the shepherd called in gentletones. At length 
one sheep, who perhaps loved the shepherd bet- 
ter than the rest, or had more trust in him, 
plunged boldly into the waves. The current 
bore him down the stream. Then the shep- 
herd went higher up the stream and called.— 
The sheep turned his head towards the well- 
known voice, and swam towards it; and reach- 
ed the other side in safety. As soon as the 
rest of the flock saw this, they too plunged in 
the waves, and were soon feeding in the green 
meadows to which their good shepherd had cal- 
led them.” 

Ithought, after hearing this story, that’ all 
the children would see a new beauty in those 
words of our Savior, “My sheep know my 
voice and do follow me.” May the Good Shep- 
herd never call in vain to any one of you, dear 
children, but may you follow wherever he leads, 
till each lamb is safely folded beyond the 
reach of danger, within the Heavenly fold, is 
the wish of your friend, M. W. D. 








It has been beautifully said that “the veil 
which covers the face of futurity is woven by 
the hand of mercy.” Seek not to raise that 
veil, therefore, for sadness might be seen to 
shade the brow that fancy had arrayed in smiles 
of gladness, 





instruction and profit to those young persons 
who will stop to ponder upon it. 

He entered the public Latin School in Sep- 
tember, 1852, had followed the prescribed 
course of study with diligence and fidelity, un- 
til he had reached an honorable position in 
what is now the third class, His school-mates 
will long remember his modest and diffident 
manners, his regularly chiselled features, his 
mild expression, and will long love to dwell 
upon those gentle qualities which endeared 
hiia most to those who knew him best. From 
his retiring disposition, few perhaps could ap- 
preciate the under current of thought and feel- 
ing within. Endued with less bodily strength 
and vigor than many of his comrades, he was 
not so well fitted to engage in the athletic 
sports so appropriate to hisage. His pleasures 
were found among his books, in the quiet walk 
with a bosom friend, or at his own fireside. 

His mind was cast in nocommon mould, and 
had already grasped those subjects which rarely 
task the thoughts of youth. From his ancestors 
he seems to have inherited a taste for the con- 
templation of theological subjects, and to have 
devoted himself in thought to that holy work 
which descended to him as a birthright. 

Not only did he look forward to the time 
when he should preach the gospel, but its value 
in his mind so far transcended all other inte- 
rests, that he had secretly determined to be- 
come its messenger, and bear its tidings of love 
and peace, to those lands where its rays have 
never penetrated. His judgement was mature, 
and his mind singularly true and stable. His 
conscience was tender, and no temptation could 
for a moment cause him to swerve from the 
path of duty, while his native refinement made 
hin shrink from everything that savored of vice 
or vulgarity. His reverence for authority was 
exhibited in his implicit obedience to his pa- 
rents and teachers, and the degree to which 
this reverence was carried, was not the less re- 
markable from the tendency of the present day, 
which leads to another extreme. His reading 
had already been extensive for one so young, 
and he had perused with pleasure and_ protit, 
many of the standard literary productions of 
the day. 

While expressing our sympathy for those 
whose hearts have thus been torn by bereave- 
ment, we would deplore the loss of one who, if 
spared, would have been an ornament to so- 
ciety, and a blessing to his fellow men. God 
in his inscrutable wisdom, has seen fit to re- 
move this bud of promise from this uncongenial 
sphere of earth, to his own presence in heaven, 
where it will expand and bloom through all the 
ages of eternity.—R. W. (Communicated. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


East Orleans, April 22, 1856. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, dear sir.—{ am happy, 
to inform you that the Youth’s Companion is 
read with great interest, and I think with a 
good degree of profit, by both old and young, 
in our midst. May it long live to guide the 
young in the way they should go, and to il- 
lumine the path of the aged, in their christian 

course. y Very respectfully yours, 
Jacop White. 
Pastor of the “ Cong.” Ch., in this place. 


Adrian, Michigan, April 24, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed I send a gold dollar 
as another year’s subscription for the Compan- 
ion. It is surely meat and drink for us all to 
peruse your welcome little paper. May you 
long continue this useful work. E. Wurman. 


Kinsman, Ohio, April 21, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I know of no more 
substantial present that can be had for the 
same money, than the Companion, and I can 
heartily recommend it to all who wish to bene- 
fit the young. Yours, &c., 
LysanpeR C. Perkins. 


East Longmeadow, Mass., April 25, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Your little paper finds 
a warm welcome in our little circle, and is read 
with interest. Enclosed is one dollar to ensure 
its arrival for the coming year. Yours &c., 
E. A. Dwient. 

















Variety. 
KIND WORDS. 

In this rough world, so full of hardships, trials, 
and difficulties, Christians should abound in the 
grace of kindness. ‘O,’ says one, ‘kind words 
are cheap.’ So they are; and so is the light 
of heaven and a cup of cold water; yet these 
are among the most precious gifts of God. 

Passing along the street a few days ago, we 
saw a little child who had tripped his foot and 
fallen down. He was crying over his distress. 
We lifted him up, instinctively saying, ‘ Poor 
little fellow.’ These little words of sympathy 
were very cheap, but they brushed away his 
tears and spread sunshine over his face again. 

The poorest on earth can say a kind word to 
his struggling brother or sister; and who can 
tell the good that may be done by a single 
word? It may cheer an inquiring sinner—it 
may send a faint believer on his way rejoicing. 
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in a small row-boat, and made fast to the wharf. 
They had a time of it in the city, but for fear 
they would be dry before getting home, they 
procured a jug of whiskey, and after dark, of a 
black night, too, they embarked in their boat, 
expecting to reach home in the morning. They 
rowed away with all the energy that three tipsy 
fellows could muster, keeping up their spirits 
in the darkness by pouring the spirits down.— 
At break of day they thought they must be near 
home, and seeing a house on the river side, 
Stone said,—‘ Well, Barham, we’ve got to your 
house at last.’ 

‘Ifthis is my house,’ said Barham, ‘ somebo- 
dy has been putting up a lot of outhouses since 
I went away yesterday, but J’ll go ashore and 
look out, and see where we are, if you'll hold 
her to.’ 

Barham disembarks, takes observations, and 
soon comes stumbling along back and exclaims, 

‘Well, Pll be whipped if we ain’t at Wilm- 
ington here _ and what's more, the boat has 
been hitched to the wharf all night!’ 

It was a fact, and the drunken dogs had been 
— away for dear life without being aware 
of it. 

—— 


TRY AGAIN. 


We saw a little bit of a fellow yesterday, 
striving to draw his sled with a pretty heavy 
load upon it, up an icy bank, and when he was 
almost at the top,a false step sent boy, sled 
and load to the bottom. A second trial resulted 
in the same way, and a third, and fourth, much 
the same as balloting for Speaker. ‘Try again!” 
said we, as we came within hailing distance.— 
‘ Yes, sir-ee,’ was the response. ‘ This fellow 
never gives itupso! And with a long pull, 
and a strong arm, he went up the hill safely.— 
That boy has got the right principle in him, 
and will succeed in many up hill affairs. 


[4Am. Spectator. 


ee 
DON'T KILL THE BIRDS. 


A wultitude of them have perished during 
the winter; give the survivors achance. We 
fully concur with the Hartford Courant when it 
says: 

x Shame! on the man or boy who kills robins 
at this season of the year! It is a dastardly 
thing—unsportsman-like. The youth who 
murders robins in the spring, is the same young 
man who kills hired horses, because they are 
hired ; cheats his creditors, and abuses his mo- 
ther! These qualities go in clusters; and 
when you find a boy or man mean enough to 
shoot a robin in April, you find acoward! Pass 
the boy who kills robins in April on to his 
moral pillory.” 


—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Cartp’s Ipeas or tHE Stars.—Two 
little children were admiring the stars, as they 
came forth on the summer sky. ‘What do you 
suppose they are?’ said one. ‘I think,’ said 
the other, ‘ they are nice lamps that have been 
good and gone to heaven.’—[ Little Ones. 

‘ How do you like the character of St. Paul ? 
asked a parson of his landlady one day, during 
a conversation about the old saints and the 
apostles. ‘ Ah, he was a good, clever old soul, 
1 know,—for he once said, you know, that we 
must eat what is set before us, and ask no 
questions for consciencesake. I always thought 
1 should like him fora boarder.’—[ Post. 


A person who was recently called in court 
for the purpose of proving the correctness of a 
doctor's bil}, was asked by the lawyer, whether 
the doctor did not make several visits after the 
patient was out of danger? ‘No,’ replied the 
witness, ‘{ considered him in danger as long 
as the doctor continued his visits ! 


The best modern Hibernicism was that per- 
petrated by Mr. McKeon, of New York, when 
in Congress. When in the midst of a speech, 
and on being called to order by a member for 
being personal in his remarks, he exclaimed— 
‘I aw not personal, Mr. Speaker. I had no 
reference to the sensitive gentleman in what I 
said; but, sir, this is not the first time that an 
arrow shot at a venture has hit the very mark 
that was intended.” 


A French master going on horseback to 
teach at.an academy for ladies, was thrown off 
his horse into a ditch. When he made his ap- 
pearance before the mistress, in order to apolo- 
gize for the dirt which besmeared his habili- 
ments, he said, ‘ Ah, madame, I have fallen in 
de dish.’ ‘Oui, monsieur, I see it, you are 
covered with the gravy.’ 

Betting is immoral ; but how can the man 
who bets be worse than the man who is no 
better ? 

The following laconic epitaph, carved on a 
Spanish tombstone, should be remembered :— 
‘ Tees well—I tried to feel better—took physic, 
and here I am.’ 

A private of the Galloway rifles was recent- 
ly standing we when an officer, notic 
thet he hed a black eye, a him, 
charged him with having been fighting. ‘Please, 
sir, the soldier replied, * was’nt it for that you 
engaged me ?” 





On reading other — of a loved one 


*T' was summer, and ’twas lovely,— 
The rose was in its bloom, 

And, with some other flowers, 
Sent forth a rich perfume. 


The skies with sunset’s radiance, 
Were most divinely fair— , 
The winds were hushed to silence, 

And balmy was the air. 


That day, an only daughter 
On her father’s pillow lay, 

And ere her soul departed, 
To each a word did say. 


And first, “ bring little baby”— 
She kissed it in its sleep; 

“ Farewell, my lovely darling, 
May you, some angel keep.” 


Then, “ Husband dear, come near me, 
To you I gave my heart; 

You loved me, and [ loved you, 
How soon, how soon we part.” 


Then “ Mother dear, and father,— 
My sands are almost run, 

Though precious to each other, 
My work on earth is done.” 


“ Farewell, dear friends around me, 
Farewell, for we must part,— 

A love-uniting circle 
Of tender, feeling heart. 


Oh, you will not forget me, 
When I[ am dead and gone, 

Let me my place retaining,— 
Live with you, every one.” 


Then, “ Mother dear! the curtain 
Please raise a little more, 

I'd watch the golden sunset, 
While Jordan passing o’er.” 


Then, after this—in evening, 
The lamp was burning bright, 

She said, ‘I cannot see thee, 
Dear mother, bring a light.” 


“T have a light, my dearest!” 
Said her mother. (broken hearted. 
But one more word she uttered, 
** Come, come!” and then departed. 
* * * 
One time she said, “ Dear father! 
I do not want to die; 
You then will have no Sarah, 
For in the grave she’l] lie.” 


She said this as she parted 
His locks upon his brow,— 

And though she’s long been sleeping, 
He feels her hand there now. 


Oh, God! our heavenly Father, 
Who for the sparrows care, 
Thou knowest well our sorrow, 
And canst the loss repair. 


We here know not the reason, 
Nor can a mortal tell,— 
. One thing we know, ’tis certain, 
“ He doeth all things well.” 


But now, although we sorrow 
At God’s appointed will ; 
And mourn because he took her, 
Our murmur shall be still. 
Braintree, April, 1856. 





MISSION SCHOOLS. 


Gather them in from the lanes and streets ; 
Gather them in from the dark retreats ;— 
From haunts of folly and dens of crime, 
Gather them in, in their early prime. 


Gather them in, in the numbers vast, 

Which common Arithmetic scarce can cast; 
Gather them in for the countless throng 
Which in the heavens will raise the song! 
Gather them in from the drunkard’s cup, 
Drying the sources of vigor up ; 

Gather them in from the scenes of strife ; 
Gather them into the way of life. 

Gather them in from the blow and curse, 
Making, by cruelty, bad ones worse ; 

Gather them in to the gentle rule 

Of the Christian Church and the orderly school. 
Gather them in with a burning zeal ; 

Gather them in for the nation’s weal; 
Gather them in for the boundless store 
Garnered in glory for evermore.—[S. S, Jour. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PustisHeD WEEKLY, By NaTHanieL WILL, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. . 
Price 81 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agenis. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--- Vol. XX1X- 
Bound. in different styles of binding, m*) 
be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. 
One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which 
render it a very acceptable Birth-day Pret 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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